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Abstract 

This article discusses transition 
planning for students with special 
needs from diverse cultural back- 
grounds. First, an overview of in- 
dividualist versus collectivist val- 
ues is presented. Then, a compari- 
son is made between individual- 
ist and collectivist values and how 
they may impact transition plan- 
ning with respect to family in- 
volvement, occupational choice, 
and independent living. The article 
concludes with suggestions for 
helping transition planners and 
service providers to become more 
culturally responsive. 


Throughout the professional lit- 
erature, self-reliance, competi- 
tive employment, and indepen- 
dent living are considered indi- 
cators of successful transition. 
In fact, one of the primary pur- 
poses of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act 1997 
Amendments (P.L. 105-17, Sec- 
tion 60 Id) is “to ensure that all 
children with disabilities have 
available to them a free appro- 
priate public education that 
emphasizes special education 
and related services designed to 
meet their unique needs and 
prepare them for employment 
and independent living.” How- 
ever, these values are not 
shared by all students and fami- 
lies. The present article com- 
pares cultural variables of indi- 
vidualist and collectivist cul- 
tures and discusses implica- 
tions for transition planning. 

Transition planning must 
include an analysis of cultural 
variables. In this article, culture 
will be viewed as more than 
race or ethnicity. Culture will 
be viewed as a set of values, be- 
liefs, traditions, and habits of 
thinking (Greene, 1996; Osipow 
& Fitzgerald, 1996). Culture also 
includes language, religion, pat- 
terns of social and interpersonal 
relationships, and family expec- 
tations. All of these variables 
greatly influence an individual’s 
interests, abilities, and apti- 
tudes, as well as preferences in 
residential environment, com- 
munity integration, and occupa- 
tional choice. Therefore, cul- 
ture plays a principle role in the 
kinds of transition activities 
that will best match a student’s 
personal and family values. We 
will first describe the basic dif- 
ferences between individualism 
and collectivism. This will be 
followed by a discussion of how 


these values influence three 
key areas of transition: (a) fam- 
ily/student involvement, (b) oc- 
cupational choice, and (c) inde- 
pendent living. Finally, we will 
make recommendations for be- 
coming more culturally respon- 
sive to these values. 

Individualism vs. 
Collectivism 

Different cultural groups have 
different values and goals. In 
the United States, this often 
results in conflict between the 
culture of school and the cul- 
tural values a student has 
adopted from his or her family 
and community (Yamauchi, 
1998). While there is wide diver- 
sity within ethnic groups, stu- 
dents from African-American, 
Native American, Hispanic/ 
Latino, Polynesian, and most 
Asian cultures are more likely 
to hold collectivist goals and val- 
ues. In contrast, students with 
European backgrounds tend to 
align more closely with individu- 
alist goals and values. Individu- 
alism focuses on the separate- 
ness and unique strengths of a 
person (Rothstein-Fisch, 
Greenfield, & Trumbull, 1999b). 
Individualism emphasizes stan- 
ding out from the crowd, indepen- 
dent enterprise, and personal 
accomplishments. Students and 
families from individualistic cul- 
tures value individual rights 
and opportunities, pursuing per- 
sonal interests, and setting and 
achieving personal goals 
(Yamauchi, 1998). In individu- 
alist cultures, self-reliance is 
based on people being true to 
their own values and beliefs. 

In contrast, collectivist cul- 
tures focus on the group, which 
may be family, neighborhood, or 
tribe. People are valued to the 
extent that they are able to sup- 
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port the group. Collectivism em- 
phasizes helpfulness, interde- 
pendence, and group success 
(Rothstein-Fisch, et al., 1999b). 
In a collectivist culture, self-es- 
teem is derived from what a per- 
son can contribute to the good 
of the whole group (Rothstein- 
Fisch, et al., 1999b). Self-reli- 
ance is linked to ideas and ac- 
tions that advance the goals of 
the group and lessen the bur- 
den that the individual places 
on that group (Sushila, 1998). 
Therefore, personal goals may 
be subordinated to the inter- 
ests of the collective group 
(Yamauchi, 1998). 

It may be helpful to view in- 
dividualist and collectivist val- 
ues as part a cultural con- 
tinuum with interdependence 


For many students from collec- 
tivist groups, the school expe- 
rience is characterized by con- 
flict, misunderstanding, and 
cultural mismatch. 


and individuality being on oppo- 
site ends of the spectrum with 
a range of values falling be- 
tween these poles (Lynch, 
1999). Largely drawing on the 
work of Luft (2001), Chattergy 
and Ongteco (1991) and Zuniga 
(1998), we have created Table 1 
to illustrate many differences 
between individualist and col- 
lectivist world views. 

The concept of collectivism 
impacts many children’s lives 
and seems to explain much of 
the cultural clash that some stu- 
dents face in dealing with the 
individualistic approach highly 
prized within the American 
school system. For many stu- 
dents from collectivist groups, 
the school experience is char- 
acterized by conflict, misunder- 
standing, and cultural mis- 
match. They find it extremely 
difficult to conform to a system 
in which (a) school demands are 
expected to take precedence 
over family needs, (b) explicit 


verbal interaction is the main 
avenue of communication, and 
(c) students are required to com- 
pete with and outperform their 
peers. An example is provided by 
Rothstein-Fisch, et al. (1999a) 
who recount an immigrant 
mother’s experience with a par- 
ent-teacher conference. The 
teacher reportedly states “Your 
daughter is very sociable . . .” 
and “Your daughter is outstand- 
ing in...” The mother’s response 
however, was unexpected. 

“My tendency as a Mexican 
mother was to feel very happy 
she was sociable; after all, 
that was what I was fostering. 
However, I did not know what 
to do about her being out- 
standing; I had tried to show 
my daughter not to show off, 
but it seemed that it was not 
working.” 

Understanding this type of 
parental reaction is important 
in transition planning. Family 
values and beliefs must be con- 
sidered in making career prepa- 
ration and adult living plans. 

Age-appropriate behavioral 
expectations may also differ. In 
individualist cultures, develop- 
mental milestones are based on 
promoting self-reliance (e.g., 
walking, talking, toilet training, 
and later working, and moving 
out of the family home) (Luft, 
2001). Many Anglo-European 
families expect many indepen- 
dence and self-care skills by the 
time the child enters school at 
around age five. During the pri- 
mary school years, schoolwork 
and extracurricular activities 
are the child’s major priority. 
And by the time the child leaves 
secondary school, employment 
and some movement towards 
independent living is expected. 
Rarely do adolescents assume 
substantial responsibility for 
things such as family finances, 
or caregiving of younger siblings 
and elderly relatives. 

In contrast, families in col- 
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lectivist systems focus more on 
developing interdependency in 
children. Physical contact is im- 
portant and adults place few de- 
mands on young children in a 
manner that Anglos might con- 
sider indulging the child. How- 
ever, the roles and responsibili- 
ties of children change over 
time. As the children get older 
and more capable, they are ex- 
pected to assist the family by 
babysitting, doing chores, or 
working with other family mem- 
bers (Zuniga, 1998). Often the 
oldest son is given more author- 
ity and responsibility than his 
younger siblings. Supporting 
the group may be more impor- 
tant than school, and family re- 
sponsibilities may take prece- 
dence over academic and after- 
school extracurricular activi- 
ties such as vocational student 
organizations, youth apprentice- 
ships, and other school-based 
work experience opportunities. 

Children from collectivist 
cultures often interact differ- 
ently at home with their parents 
than they are expected to act in 
school. Children do not ask a lot 
of questions or dialogue with 
adults at home. This often leads 
to miscommunication and mis- 
understanding in the classroom 
(Chattergy & Ongteco, 1991; 
Losey, 1995). Children from col- 
lectivist cultures also are more 
sensitive to nonverbal commu- 
nication in interpersonal inter- 
actions than children from in- 
dividualist cultures (Chattergy 
& Ongteco, 1991; Zuniga, 1998). 
Furthermore, children from col- 
lectivist cultures are expected 
to respond to nonverbal behav- 
iors with warmth, attention, 
and respect. This underlies the 
individual’s responsibility in 
being aware of and responsive 
to the needs of the family and 
neighborhood without having to 
be explicitly told (Zuniga, 1998). 
Linked to this is the require- 
ment of emotional control; posi- 
tive feelings are encouraged, 
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Comparison of Individualist and Collectivist Values 
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while negative ones, such as 
anger, are discouraged from be- 
ing expressed. Thus, students 
and parents may not express 
dissatisfaction with various edu- 
cational and social goals and ob- 
jectives formulated for them by 
those in authority (e.g., educa- 
tors and school administrators) 
(Kalyanpur & Harry, 1999). This 
is especially important to rec- 
ognize in developing transition 
goals and objectives. 

Collectivist conceptions of 
disability vary from one cultural 
group to another but, in general, 
are closely aligned with reli- 
gious beliefs. A child born with 
a disability may be seen as hav- 
ing had a curse placed upon 
them, as a punishment to the 
parents for wrong-doing, or as a 
test of the family members’ faith 
and worthiness of rewards in 
the next life. For others, disabil- 
ity is viewed as a misfortune, 
as an act of God, or as a part of 
life that is difficult but must be 
accepted. Many times, little 
emphasis is placed on the child’s 
education or development. Chil- 
dren with disabilities are com- 
monly conferred “disabled” sta- 
tus and are not expected to work 
or live outside the family home. 
The focus is on protecting, in- 
dulging, and collectively caring 
for the child (Luft, 2001; Zuniga, 
1998). This conflicts directly 
with the goals of transition plan- 
ning which focus on educational 
and developmental progress, 
maximizing independence, and 
functioning in the community 
as a self-determined individual. 


Family/Student 
Involvement in the 
Transition Planning 
Process 

Perhaps the most important cul- 
tural implication for transition 
is family/ student involvement 
in the planning process. “The 
family is a cultural group, 
unique by virtue of the values, 
beliefs, and experiences shared 
by its members” (Dennis & 
Giangreco, 1996, p. 107). These 
authors state that educators 
must be aware of the following 
factors that shape the priorities 
and perspectives of individuals 
and families: 

-The emotional climate of ra- 
cial, religious or ethnic dis- 
crimination. 

-The implications of poverty. 
-Differences in family compo- 
sition. 

-Family work practices and 
roles. 

-Neighborhoods and living en- 
vironments. 

-The nature, degree, and dura- 
tion of acculturation into the 
dominant cultural group. 
-The experience of living in a 
family with a child with spe- 
cial needs, (p. 104) 

Collectivist cultures place a 
high value on the family, with 
the family being the source of 
social, economic, and personal 
support. Intra-familial and 
neighborhood affinities take pri- 
ority over school and work obli- 
gations and relationships 
(Zuniga, 1998). 

Family input is especially 
important because they may be 


the only people who have had 
continuous contact with the stu- 
dent throughout the entire 
transition process (Everson & 
Moon, 1987). However, there is 
often a lack of involvement of 
culturally diverse parents in 
educational planning for their 
children (Boone, 1992; Harry, 
1992). Barriers to participation 
of culturally diverse parents in 
the transition process are often 
related to socio-economic cir- 
cumstances, language, and cul- 
tural/ideological values. For 
example, Boone (1992) dis- 
cusses the influence of culture 
on parental behavior in transi- 
tion planning meetings. Parents 
from Asian and Hawaiian/ 
Polynesian groups have estab- 
lished patterns of interaction 
characterized by roles based on 
hierarchy, deference to author- 
ity, nondirect confrontation, and 
maintenance of harmony and 
good relations. Dennis and 
Giangreco (1996) state that in 
Asian and Latino cultures edu- 
cators are highly valued and 
asking questions may be viewed 
as questioning the teacher’s 
authority. These communica- 
tion patterns are contradictory 
to the transition literature that 
stresses equal partnerships of 
parents and educators in the 
decision-making process and 
an assertive “say what you 
think” communication style. 

The transition literature 
also emphasizes student choice, 
self-advocacy and self-determi- 
nation. However, 

Hawaiian children are not 
given much personal choice/ 
control in the family. They are 


Kalyanpur and Harry (1999) outline the following differences between individualist and collec- 
tivist view of disability: 


Individualist 

* Disability is a physical phenomenon. 

* Disability is an individual phenomenon. 

* Disability is a chronic illness. 

* Disability requires remediation or “fixing.” 


Collectivist 

* Disability is a spiritual phenomenon. 

* Disability is a group phenomenon. 

* Disability is a time-limited phenomenon. 

* Disability must be accepted. 
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“seen but not heard. ” They are 
expected to be responsible for 
personal self, take care of 
younger siblings, respect their 
elders, contribute to family 
chores, and not ‘embarrass’ 
the family by drawing attention 
to themselves. They are very 
protective of each other. (Den- 
nis & Giangreco, 1996, p. 108). 

“In many Hispanic families, 
control of important decisions 
remains with the parents (or 
grandparents) until the child 
reaches adulthood or marries 
and moves away from the fam- 
ily. . . To assume that the stu- 
dent with disabilities’ choice 
supersedes that of the parents 
may violate the cultural patterns 
of the particular family and in- 
ject conflict into the family sys- 
tem (p. 108). 

Kalyanpur and Harry (1999, 
pp. 25-29) highlight several dif- 
fering perceptions between col- 
lectivism and individualism 
with respect to concepts of self, 
choice and equality. First, the 
idea of an individualized educa- 
tion or transition plan (IEP or 
ITP) might be contrary to beliefs 
that individual identity cannot 
be separated from the group, 
and individual needs are sub- 
servient to the group. Second, 
parents might perceive that 
their children have little au- 
thority to make decisions for 
themselves, especially in the 
areas of occupational choice and 
living arrangements. Third, the 
idea of equality is not shared 
among all cultures. In many 
collectivist cultures people are 
assumed to play different roles 
and have different statuses ow- 
ing to their different back- 
grounds. Finally, some families 
may not accept the principal of 
“integration/ inclusion” for chil- 
dren with disabilities. They be- 
lieve that the opportunities and 
outcomes for a child with dis- 
abilities will be different, just as 
the opportunities and outcomes 


for an older child or a male child 
will be different from younger 
and female children. 

Dennis and Giangreco 
(1996) suggest that special edu- 
cators must do the following to 
conduct culturally sensitive 
family interviews: 

-Appreciate the uniqueness in 
each family. 

-Be aware of the influence of 
your role as a professional. 
-Acknowledge your own cultural 
biases. 

-Seek new understanding and 
knowledge of cultures. 
-Develop an awareness of cul- 
tural norms. 

-Learn with families. 

The following list of ques- 
tions for establishing respectful 
and trusting relationships with 
families of culturally and lin- 
guistically diverse students may 
best summarize this section 
(Greene, 1996, p. 27, modified 
slightly): 

1. What language is spoken 

in the home and by which 
members; what is the literacy 
level of family members? 

2. What are the family’s expec- 
tations for the personal and 
social development of their 
child with a disability (e.g., 
the degree of independence 
encouraged)? 

3. What are the family’s residen- 
tial and work-related goals for 
the child? 

4. What are the family’s views on 
disability and how does this af- 
fect their view on [vocational] 
education for their child? 

5. How is the family conceptual- 
ized (e.g., common main- 
stream American concept of 
a nuclear unit which views 
individual health as belonging 
to the individual, or a more 
extended family structure 
which conceptualizes health of 
an individual in terms of the 
family as a whole)? 

6. What are the family’s child 
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rearing practices (e.g., au- 
thoritarian and hierarchical in 
which elders hold the decision 
making power, or equal and 
individual rights- oriented). 

7. How much legal knowledge 
about parental rights and advo- 
cacy does the family possess? 

Occupational Choice 

In Theories of Career Develop- 
ment, Osipow and Fitzgerald 
(1996) explain that most career 
development theories view a 
person’s occupational choice as 
a highly individual-centered ac- 
tivity, based on individual pref- 
erences, an opportunity for self- 
expression, and as part of one’s 
personal identity. These career 
development theories, however, 
are based on Anglo-European 
culture which is characterized 
by “individualism, competition, 
achievement, time-conscious- 
ness, a nuclear family struc- 
ture, and the valuing of written 
tradition, scientific method, and 
a direct assertive style of verbal 
and nonverbal behavior” (p. 276). 

Many young people “come 
from cultures where competi- 

Individuals from collectivist 
cultures often view career 
choice in the context of poten- 
tial contributions and obliga- 
tions to the group (Osipow & 
Fitzgerald, 1996). 


tion, individualization, and 
strict adherence to time is not 
common” (Correa & Tulbert, 
1 99 1 , p . 2 1 ) . These young people 
are concerned with the social 
environment. They are influ- 
enced by support or doubt from 
others, and prefer activities and 
occupations that allow for more 
personal relationships and 
working cooperatively with oth- 
ers. Therefore, these individu- 
als are not as likely to perform 
well in work settings involving 
competition, individual task 
completion, and timed assign- 
ments (Correa & Tulbert). Indi- 
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viduals from collectivist cul- 
tures often view career choice 
in the context of potential con- 
tributions and obligations to the 
group (Osipow & Fitzgerald, 


It is important for educators 
to recognize that parent/ fam- 
ily influence may be especially 
strong in the career choice and 
aspirations of individuals 
where the acceptability of 
one’s career to parents may be 
more important than whether 
one’s career is a reflection of 
individual fulfillment and self- 
realization. 


1996). Therefore, many stu- 
dents view their home, family, 
and community as the center of 
their existence rather than 
their career or occupation. It is 
important for educators to rec- 
ognize that parent/ family influ- 
ence may be especially strong 
in the career choice and aspi- 
rations of individuals where the 
acceptability of one’s career to 
parents may be more important 
than whether one’s career is a 
reflection of individual fulfill- 
ment and self-realization. This 
fact further confirms the need 
for parental involvement in 
transition planning. 

Osipow and Fitzgerald (1996) 
describe how various factors in- 
fluence career choice for mem- 
bers of collectivist minority 
groups. For example, the influ- 
ential role of families of African- 
American students (including 
the extended family), the impor- 
tant role played by the Black 
church and similar community 
organizations, and a historic in- 
terest in social occupations 
may influence career decision- 
making. For Asian American 
students, parents play a large 
role in deciding what careers 
are acceptable for their child. 
For Latino students, issues 
dealing with English language 
skills, or migrant family work 
patterns may come into play. 


Native Americans typically 
have close ties with the reser- 
vation, and home, family and 
community are viewed as more 
important than one’s career. 
Therefore, issues such as relo- 
cating away from the reserva- 
tion and obligations to the group 
may influence career choice. 

Therefore, when educators 
are assessing career-student 
cultural match, the following 
factors may be addressed and 
questions asked: 

-Individual vs. group achieve- 
ment; cooperation vs. compe- 
tition — Does the student’s fam- 
ily/culture value cooperation 
rather than competition? Would 
a specific job that values indi- 
vidual, independent achieve- 
ment conflict with the student’s 
values and patterns of interper- 
sonal interactions? 

-Family job traditions and ex- 
pectations — Is the student ex- 
pected to work in a family busi- 
ness or traditional family occu- 
pation? Does the family have 
certain expectations as to what 
occupations are and are not ap- 
propriate for their child? 

-Exposure to types of occupa- 
tions — Has the student been 
exposed to a wide variety of 
careers, or has most of his or 
her observational learning con- 
sisted of family members’ jobs 
that are all in the same occu- 
pational cluster? Does the stu- 
dent know the requirements of 
different jobs outside of what 
family members do? 

-Acceptable occupations — What 
jobs are valued? Are some jobs 
seen as inappropriate or 
shameful? Are certain occupa- 
tions unacceptable for (a) 
males or females, (b) those of 
certain ages, or (c) those with 
various levels of social status? 

-Communication and personal 
interaction style; verbal vs. 
nonverbal — Does the student 


have well-developed interper- 
sonal verbal communication 
skills? Does the student prefer 
to remain relatively quiet and 
“speak only when spoken to”? 

-Family view of disability — Does 
the family believe that people 
with disabilities should not 
have to work outside the 
home? Does the family view it 
as shameful to accept help (in- 
cluding job training, place- 
ment and follow-up) from out- 
side agencies? 

-Responsibilities to the family, 
nuclear and extended — Does 
the student have responsibilities 
at home that supercede work 
and school expectations outside 
of the home? 

-Educational aspirations and fi- 
nancial realities — Does the 
family have certain expecta- 
tions about the type of postsec- 
ondary education appropriate 
for the student? Does the fam- 
ily want the student to attend a 
certain kind of school after 
high school (e.g., university vs. 
technical school)? Considering 
the career goals of the student/ 
family, would a community col- 
lege or technical school provide 
a more appropriate education 
at less expense to the family? 

-Willingness to relocate — Does 
the extended family view mov- 
ing away as unacceptable? If 
so, teachers may have to look 
for occupations that exist in the 
student’s community. Valuable 
time and effort could be wasted 
on vocational education for 
skills that cannot be performed 
in the student’s immediate com- 
munity if the student is unwill- 
ing to relocate. 

In addition to family and in- 
dividual values, environmental 
conditions and events, past 
learning experiences, how the 
student approaches tasks, and 
preferred learning style are also 
important in determining a per- 
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son-occupation match. All of 
these factors must be consid- 
ered in transition planning. 

Independent Living 

Throughout the transition lit- 
erature, independent living is 
viewed as an indicator of suc- 
cessful transition. However, 
families with collectivist values 
may not share this view. An ex- 
tended family orientation (of 
many Polynesian and Asian 
groups) with emphasis on shar- 
ing and communal property 
runs contrary to the dominant 
culture’s beliefs that grown chil- 
dren should establish indepen- 
dent lives and residences 
(Boone, 1992). Dennis and 
Giangreco (1996) interviewed 
special education professionals 
about their perceptions and ex- 
periences as members of cul- 
tural minority groups. Several 
of the interviewees identified 
important family priorities: 

Hawaiians believe in keeping 
the family together. As future 
generations are born, the fam- 
ily becomes an extended fam- 
ily (O’hana). It is not unusual 
to have three or four genera- 
tions living in the same house- 
hold, with kupuna (elders) 
caring for the grandchildren 
while the parents work to sup- 
port the family. (Dennis & 
Giangreco, p. 107) 

An Asian family may not de- 
fine independence in terms of 
personal choice and control, 
nor may they perceive it as a 
valued life outcome. Indeed, it 
may conflict with their beliefs. 
Often Asians regard indepen- 
dence as becoming rebellious, 
and they do not desire that 
their children be encouraged 
to make decisions for them- 
selves. (p. 108) 

In many cultures, it is be- 
lieved that the family should 
take care of their own. Their will- 
ingness to accept assistance 


from outside agencies, espe- 
cially independent living agen- 
cies, may not be acceptable and 
may be viewed as evading fam- 
ily responsibilities. A family’s 
view of disability may also 
make them unwilling to accept 
help from disability services 
agencies. Taking care of a fam- 
ily member with a disability 
may be seen as a family matter, 
where help from outside agen- 
cies is seen as an intrusion. 

In some cultures, individu- 
als with disabilities are not ex- 
pected to work or to live inde- 
pendently. They are expected to 
assume certain roles within 
the family that are seen as 


In some cultures, individuals 
with disabilities are not ex- 
pected to work or to live inde- 
pendently. They are expected 
to assume certain roles within 
the family that are seen as 
equally valuable. 

equally valuable. Expectations 
of males and female roles and 
responsibilities to the family 
and the group may also prohibit 
independent living. Practitio- 
ners must be sensitive to these 
values. They should not impose 
personal values by making plans 
for individuals to work or live in- 
dependently without first con- 
sulting the family and eliciting 
their views. The following from 
Kalyanpur and Harry (1999) il- 
lustrates this point very well. 
Rani was a 22-year-old Native 
American woman with moder- 
ate developmental delays. She 
enrolled in a series of courses 
designed for people with disabili- 
ties offered by the local commu- 
nity college. These courses in- 
cluded money management, in- 
dependent living skills, and one 
self-advocacy class titled “The 
New You.” Rani’s parents de- 
cided to pull her out of the pro- 
gram because these courses 
were making her rebellious. 
This situation could have been 
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avoided if professionals at the 
community college would have 
acknowledged that (a) moving 
out of the parent’s home, off the 
reservation, and into a group 
home was not acceptable (even 
her nondisabled siblings still 
lived on the reservation) , and (b) 
interdependence (as opposed to 
independence), and taking care 
of one’s own would have been 
more closely aligned with this 
family’s values. A transition 
plan that involved supported or 
competitive employment on the 
reservation with Rani staying in 
the home of her parents or sib- 
lings would have been much 
more acceptable to all concerned. 

Discussion 

Understanding the importance 
of family is one of the keys to 
understanding the experience 
of collectivist students in school 
systems within the United 
States. The predominance of 
the family, the neighborhood, 
and the expectations, duties and 
obligations that surround them 
appear to be the basis for a sub- 
stantial proportion of the discord 
that culturally diverse students 
feel in the United States. More 
specifically, the function of the 
individual to maintain, support, 
and cherish the family often 
clashes directly with school-re- 
lated demands and expecta- 
tions. Even though many of the 
characteristics of the individual’s 
role within the family could 
serve to enhance attitudes to- 
wards school, such as respect for 
authority and the responsibili- 
ties given children, these as- 
sets seem to get lost in the over- 
all struggle between school re- 
quirements and family obliga- 
tions. This is especially true in 
transition planning as the focus 
moves toward life after school 
with the school’s expectations of 
independent work and living. To 
complicate the issue, language 
barriers may exist between edu- 
cators and parents /students in- 
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eluding foreign languages and 
nonstandard English, and differ- 
ences in nonverbal communi- 
cation, social interaction pat- 
terns, and expectations for 
school interaction patterns. 

The special education tran- 
sition planning system falls 
short when it comes to accom- 
modating characteristic collec- 
tivist values and behaviors. Co- 


operation and group orientation 
are highlighted in many cul- 
tures and de-emphasized in 
transition planning for competi- 
tive employment and indepen- 
dent living. This can be ex- 
tremely disconcerting for stu- 
dents, for example when asked 
to always respond with “I” in- 
stead of “we” when stating goals 
for the future. This orientation 


towards the group may also be 
the basis for a student’s “shy- 
ness” in comparison to his or 
her peers who are more likely 
to be assertive and competitive. 
Assertiveness and competition 
are the languages of many oc- 
cupations in the labor market. 
Therefore, educators must pre- 
pare students for understanding 
how their personal values fit 


Figure 1 

Comparison of Student Needs 



Students with 
Individualist Values 

All Students 

Students with 
Collectivist Values 

Task-oriented 

Feels efforts are appreciated 

Relationship-oriented 

Individual accomplishments 

Feels valued 

Group accomplishments /har- 
mony 

Competition 

Feels included 

Cooperation 

Independence 

Feels accepted 

Helpfulness /interdepen- 
dence/ socialility 

Success in school/ career 

Feels successful at something 

Importance of duty to family 

Explicit/ verbal communica- 
tion 

Communicates with others 
easily; feels communica- 
tions are understood 

Implicit/ nonverbal commu- 
nication 

Emotional honesty 

Feels emotions are understood 

Emotional control 

Time consciousness 

Needs to understand what is 
expected and when 

Time is flexible 

Individual makes own deci- 
sions, including career 

Feels good about decisions 
made 

Family involved in making deci- 
sions, especially about career 
and living arrangements 
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into workforce culture. First, edu- 
cators can explicitly explain in- 
dividualist concepts as simply 
another way of conducting one- 
self, making sure that students 
feel that their own way is 
equally valid. This can be fol- 
lowed by providing students with 
opportunities to practice such 
behaviors in the form of a game, 
such as teaching resume-writ- 
ing through pretending they 
were writing a chapter in a 
book about famous people, 
rather than showing off or draw- 
ing attention to oneself. Another 
effective method of assisting 
students is allowing them to 
practice skills, such as inter- 
viewing, in a private one-on-one 
situation so that they feel free 
to behave in a manner that 
might be interpreted negatively 
by members of their group. 

In summary, we recom- 
mend that educators and dis- 
ability service providers: (a) 
learn the concepts of collectiv- 
ism, (b) include activities that 
promote cooperation, as well as 
competition, (c) utilize family 
ties and support networks in 
working with students, and (d) 
make the curriculum relevant 
by providing opportunities to 
engage in projects that will help 
their communities. Figure 1 is 
a representation of the diverse 
needs of children within any 
given classroom. Needs of chil- 
dren from collectivist and indi- 
vidualist cultures are outlined 
along with the common needs 
of all children. 

By understanding the basic 
values and behaviors of collec- 
tivism, educators can minimize 
the potential for miscommuni- 
cation, misunderstanding, and 
conflict with students and fami- 
lies from collectivist cultures. If 
educators can expand their 
views of acceptable transition 
goals, they will be better 
equipped to assist students and 
families in achieving the post- 
secondary school goals that are 


the most appropriate for their 

own beliefs, values, and 

lifestyles. 
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